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Dimensions of Consumer Expertise (March), 411- 
454. 


The purpose of this paper is to review basic empirical results from 
the psychological literature in a way that provides a useful foun- 
dation for research on consumer knowledge. A conceptual orga- 
nization for this diverse literature is provided by two fundamental 
distinctions. First, consumer expertise is distinguished from product- 
related experience. Second, five distinct aspects, or dimensions, of 
expertise are identified: cognitive effort, cognitive structure, analysis, 
elaboration, and memory. Improvements in the first two dimensions 
are shown to have general beneficial effects on the latter three. 
Analysis, elaboration, and memory are shown to have more specific 
interrelationships. The empirical findings related to each dimension 
are reviewed and, on the basis of those findings, specific research 
hypotheses about the effects of expertise on consumer behavior 
are suggested. 
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Research: A Critical Relativist Perspective (Septem- 
ber), 155-173. 


This article explicates a critical relativist perspective on research 
in consumer and buyer behavior. It is argued that a relativistic 
construal of this area is far superior to a positivistic approach 
because: (1) it provides a more accurate description of how knowl- 
edge is actually generated in the field, (2) it offers a more rigorous 
and tough-minded approach to the evaluation of knowledge claims 
in the discipline, and (3) it suggests a framework for coming to 
grips with the various problems that arise in day-to-day research. 
In so doing, the article develops a new model of the research 
generation process in social science and employs a well-known 
“case study” in consumer research to illustrate many of its key 
points. 
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Sampled Price Information: Modeling and Some 
Findings (December), 357-373. 


Focusing on the perceived value of an observed basket of items 
as the dependent variable, the article suggests several rival models 
of integrating serially sampled price information. Within this con- 
text, perceptual implications of different discount structures are 
noted. Also, a computer-controlled laboratory experiment is re- 
ported that attempts to provide guidance for subsequent studies 
that may compare the suggested models. The results suggest that 
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(1) store-profile effects persist after exposure to price information, 
(2) primacy effects are statistically significant but not strong, and 
(3) a large number of noticeable discounts lead to a higher perceived 
value than a small number of extreme discounts. 


BAHN, Kenneth D. (1986), How and When Do Brand 


Perceptions and Preferences First Form? A Cognitive 
Developmental Investigation (December), 382-393. 


This study examined children’s brand discrimination and preference 
formation. Using multidimensional scaling techniques to capture 
children’s perceptions and preferences for cereals and beverages, 
the study discovered several dimensions that underlie these two 
processes. Piaget’s cognitive developmental stage theory was used 
as the guiding framework. The results indicate that the number 
of dimensions that underlie brand perceptions and brand pref- 
erences differ by both cognitive stage (pre-operational versus con- 
crete-operational) and by product category. 
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BATRA, Rajeev and Michael L. RAY (1986), Affective 


Responses Mediating Acceptance of Advertising 
(September), 234-249. 


This article argues that affective responses (ARs) should supplement 
the cognitive responses more often studied in communication re- 
search. ARs are not evaluative responses to an advertisement, but 
represent the moods and feelings evoked by the ad. The literature 
on ARs is reviewed, and a typology for such responses is presented. 
Three ARs are studied empirically; they appear to be antecedents 
of the attitude towards the ad (A,,) and to have a weak but significant 
impact on brand attitudes. 
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Carol A. SCOTT (1986), Covariation Assessment by 
Consumers (December), 316-326. 


Two experiments were conducted to investigate the effect of prior 
beliefs and information format on consumers’ assessment of the 
relationship between price and quality for four frequently purchased 
grocery products. In these studies, consumers were shown sets of 
data, each of which presented ranks of 10 brands of a product 
category on price and quality. Contrary to prior research on illusory 
correlation, consumers’ estimates of covariation were relatively 
accurate and unaffected by the availability of relevant prior beliefs 
about the nature of the relationship between price and quality for 
grocery products in general or by format manipulations that varied 
the ease or difficulty of processing the data. These findings are 
discussed in terms of the effect of detailed instructions, the avail- 
ability of simple heuristics for processing rank-ordered data, dif- 
ferences between social and consumer perceptions, and the stages 
of consumer information processing most likely to be affected by 
prior beliefs. 
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Value-Added Approach to Household Production: 
The Special Case of Meal Preparation (September), 
272-279. 


A value-added approach for valuing household production is pre- 
sented with application to household processing of foods into meals. 
Data are from the 1977-1978 USDA Household Food Con- 
sumption Survey. The cost of input (food) is subtracted from es- 
timates of the value of output (meals) to yield value added within 
households. This amounts to an estimated 7 percent of the U.S. 
GNP that is unaccounted for. Value added was negatively associated 
with female employment. Household size, household income, and 
age of householder had smaii but statistically significant positive 
associations with value added. The mean net value added through 
meal preparation was $33.82 per week when fuel and capital charges 
were subtracted. 
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M. RIDGWAY (1986), Consumer Search: An Ex- 
tended Framework (June), 119-126, (RB). 


While « onsumer search behavior has been studied for many years, 
its treatment has been limited to purchase contexts. This article 
defines ongoing search as search occurring outside of the purchase 
process, and places it within an overall framework for consumer 
search. In addition, it presents results of an exploratory study of 
ongoing search indicating that recreational or hedonic motives for 
ongoing search are more significant than practical, informational 
motives. This study also shows that product involvement is strongly 
linked to ongoing search and that ongoing searchers appear to be 
important elements in the marketplace. 
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Reactions Over Time: Capturing Changes in the Real 
World (June), 114-118, (RB). 


Using a naturally occurring situation as a quasi-experiment, this 
article contrasts measures of attitude toward advertisements for 
groups of subjects with different potential levels of exposure to 
repeated airings of the ads during a four-month TV campaign. 
These measures were taken after several different periods of delay 
following subjects’ exposure to the ads. The results indicate that 
even with all of the confounding variables that exist in a natural 
viewing environment, subjects’ evaluations of the ads decline as 
levels of potential exposure increase, though those evaluations return 
to their initial levels after an eight-month period of no exposure. 
A striking result, however, is that two different measures of attitude 
toward the ad show very different patterns over time. The article 
also presents exploratory evidence on the role of the initial likeability 
of the ad. 
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L. (March 1987) 


COHEN, Joel B. and Kunal BASU (1987), Alternative 
Models of Categorization: Toward a Contingent Pro- 
cessing Framework (March), 455-472. 


Widely different accounts of how people categorize new instances 
have been advanced in recent years. This article reviews these 
alternative formulations with a particular focus on the use of con- 
crete category exemplars (from prior experience) as an alternative 
to category-defining rules and prototypes. It advances a contingent 
processing formulation that emphasizes the flexibility of the in- 
formation processing system in its response to important contextuai 
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factors, and describes empirical procedures useful in identifying 
categorization processes. 
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RAGSDALE (1986), An Anchoring and Adjustment 
Model of Spousal Predictions (June), 25-37. 


How do we predict the preferences of other people? This article 
proposes an anchoring and adjustment process where we anchor 
on our cwn preferences and attempt to adjust fur ways in which 
we are likely to differ from others. In five experiments, 220 husbands 
and wives predicted the preferences of their spouses for 20 new 
product concepts. Both husbands and wives anchored heavily on 
their own preferences. Moreover, they consistently adjusted for 
beliefs about the relative influence that their spouses would wield 
on the purchase decision for each of the concepts. On average, 
people were not very accurate in predicting spousal preferences. 
Almost half of the people would have been more accurate by 
simply reporting their own preferences. Most of the subjects had 
difficulty isolating systematic adjustment factors that were more 
diagnostic of spousal preferences than their own preferences. 


DESHPANDE, Rohit, Wayne D. HOYER, and Naveen 
DONTHU (1986), The Intensity of Ethnic Affiliation: 
A Study of the Sociology of Hispanic Consumption 
(September), 214-220. 


Although there has been little recent work dealing with the sociology 
of consumption, what exists has assumed that there is a general 
homogeneity within subcultures—i.e., that consumers within a 
particular subculture exhibit similar consumption patterns. This 
article examines one subculture (Hispanic consumers) and uses 
recent developments in sociology and anthropology to show that 
most work on the Hispanic market has overlooked certain major 
ethnic identification differences between groups of Hispanics. Im- 
plications of these differences for future research and theory on 
consumer subcultures are developed based on an empirical study 
comparing Hispanic and Anglo Americans. 
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FEINBERG, Richard A. (1986), Credit Cards as Spending 
Facilitating Stimuli: A Conditioning Interpretation 
(December), 348-356. 
Four experiments and one study were conducted to test the hy- 
pothesis that stimuli associated with spending can elicit spending 
responses. In all experiments, credit card stimuli were either present 
or absent in situations in which subjects were given an opportunity 
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to spend. Credit card stimuli directed spending such that the prob- 
ability, speed, or magnitude of spending was enhanced in the pres- 
ence of credit card cues. A conditioning explanation was used to 
interpret the results. 


FILIATRAULT, Pierre see Hutton, R. Bruce (December 


1986) 


FOLKES, Valerie S., Susan KOLETSKY, and John L. 


GRAHAM (1987), A Field Study of Causal Infer- 
ences and Consumer Reaction: The View from the 
Airport (March), 534-539, (RB). 


A field study was conducted at an airport to examine the rela- 
tionships among attributions, affects, and behavioral responses of 
consumers experiencing a product failure. Ninety-seven 

on delayed flights were interviewed about their attributions for the 
delay, their affective reactions, the importance of on-time arrival, 
their propensity to complain about the problem, and their desire 
to fly the same airline again. A path analysis indicates that attri- 
butions had not only direct effects on desire to complain about 
the problem and to fly the same airline, but also indirect effects, 
mediated by anger at the airline. 


FRIEDMAN, Margaret L. and Gilbert A. CHURCHILL, 


Jr. (1987), Using Consumer Perceptions and a Con- 
tingency Approach to Improve Health Care Delivery 
(March), 492-510. 


This study investigates whether insights provided by personal in- 
fluence research might enhance physician effectiveness in patient 
encounters. Specifically, this article considers how the use of social 
power behaviors, which are particularly relevant to the patient- 
physician relationship, might be used in a contingent fashion to 
achieve maximum effectiveness, as judged by patients. We hy- 
pothesize that the effectiveness of expert and legitimate, referent, 
and coercive social power behaviors are contingent upon two aspects 
of the medical situation: (1) the riskiness of the situation, and (2) 
whether the patient and physician are meeting for the first time 
or have an ongoing relationship. We found that the effectiveness 
of expert and legitimate social power behaviors, in terms of patient 
satisfaction, compliance, and action, was contingent on the aspects 
of the situation that were manipulated. On the other hand, high- 
referent and low-coercive power were preferred by patients re- 
gardless of the situation. The specific implications of these findings 
are discussed, with special attention given to the difficulty of op- 
erationalizing situation variables. 
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(1986), The Varieties of Consumption Experience: 
Comparing Two Typologies of Emotion in Consumer 
Behavior (December), 394-404. 


Consumer researchers have recently turned their attention toward 
exploring the imaginative, emotional, and evaluative components 
of the consumption experience. Nevertheless, considerable work 
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remains to be done on the emotional aspects of consumer behavior. 
Toward that end, this paper assesses the comparative reliabilities 
and validities of two competing typologies of emotion when they 
are applied to the representation of experiences associated with 
consumption activities. Specifically, independent samples of judges 
rated real experiential descriptions on either Mehrabian and Rus- 
sell’s (1974) PAD dimensions or Plutchik’s (1980) emotional cat- 
egories. Further, separate samples of judges evaluated artificial 
descriptions on the same competing frameworks. These data permit 
comparisons of reliability, internal validity, and external convergent 
validity for the two alternative schemes. The results favor Mehrabian 
and Russell’s PAD paradigm and suggest the need for further 
research exploring types of emotional responses to the varieties of 
consumption experience. 
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dimensional Quality: A Reply (June), 149-154, (C). 


HOCH, Stephen J. and Young-Won HA (1986), Con- 


sumer Learning: Advertising and the Ambiguity of 
Product Experience (September), 221-233. 


This paper examines the influence of advertising on how and what 
consumers learn from product experience. A hypothesis-testing 
framework is adopted where consumers treat advertisements as 
tentative hypotheses that can be tested through product experience. 
Two experiments were conducted using product categories that 
provided either ambiguous or unambiguous evidence about product 
quality. The first experiment showed that when consumers have 
access to unambiguous evidence, judgments of product quality are 
dependent only on the objective physical evidence and unaffected 
by advertising. However, advertising had dramatic effects on per- 
ceptions of quality when consumers saw ambiguous evidence; 
judgments and product inspection behavior protocols showed that 
advertising induced consumers to engage in confirmatory hypothesis 
testing and search. The second experiment showed that advertising 
influenced quality judgments by affecting the encoding of the phys- 
ical evidence; retrieval of ad-consistent evidence also appeared to 
occur, though to a lesser degree. 
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Methods for the Representation of Individual Dif- 
ferences in Esthetic Responses to Design Features 
(Decembzr), 337-347. 


In studying the consumer’s evaluative judgments of esthetic objects 
such as artworks or fashion designs, one has reason to anticipate 
considerable heterogeneity as to preference structures wherein affect 
depends on the features and feature interactions of interest. For 
example, one might expect esthetic responses toward fashion designs 
to vary meaningfully among individuals differing in visualizing/ 
verbalizing tendency (VV), intrinsic/extrinsic motivation (IE), ro- 
manticism/classicism (RC), and sex. Yet we lack parsimonious 
and clearly interpretable methods for representing such individual 
differences in evaluative judgments. Accordingly, this article (1) 
argues for the important role played by such personality variables 
as VV, IE, RC, and Sex in moderating esthetic responses, (2) 
develops instruments intended to measure VV, IE, and RC, (3) 
presents a method that uses canonical correlation analysis (CCA) 
to represent differences in preference structures, and (4) provides 
an illustrative application that tests some aspects of the reliability 
and validity of this approach to representing individual differences 
in esthetic responses to design features. 
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(1986), The Semiology of Cinematic Consumption: 
Symbolic Consumer Behavior in Out of Africa (De- 
cember), 374-381. 


This article examines the portrayal of consumption experiences 
in a recent film that provides especially clear examples of the use 





of symbolic consumer behavior to develop plot and character. We 
view cinematic consumption in this film as a detailed illustration 
that work on the semiology of consumption symbolism in movies 
and other art forms deserves a place in the annals of consumer 
research. 
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TRAULT, and Olli T. AHTOLA (1986), Effects of 
Cost Related Feedback on Consumer Knowledge and 
Consumption Behavior: A Field Experimental Ap- 
proach (December), 327-336. 


In 1981, the United States and Canada began a series of inter- 
national field experiments to test the effectiveness of feedback as 
a way to encourage energy conservation. Current government 
studies show energy consumption is again on the rise after several 
years of decline. The research objective was to extend current 
feedback research by providing information formats and presen- 
tation modes that had not been previously tested but did represent 
realistic public policy and/or marketplace options. Results of the 
experiment replicated in two U.S. and two Canadian cities provide 
partial support for feedback as a viable information technology 
for consumer learning and motivation. 
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Age Differences in Information Processing: Under- 
standing Deficits in Young and Elderly Consumers 
(December), 297-315. 


Limitations in the information-processing abilities of young and 
elderly consumers have generated considerable interest among 
consumer researchers, marketing practitioners, and government 
regulators. Most of the research in this area has concentrated on 
finding which types of deficits characterize both age groups. Little 
attention has been given to the possibility that the occurrence of 
these processing deficits may be dependent on task conditions. 
Ths article proposes to provide a better understanding of the 
dificulties experienced by young and elderly consumers by de- 
scribing the basic processing deficits that characterize these age 
groups and identifying the task factors likely to affect the severity 
of these deficits. The article also relates these findings to theoretical, 
methodological, and managerial issues involved in studying and 
reacting to the difficulties faced by young and elderly consumers. 
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ation Assessment: The Effect of Prior Beliefs on 
Search Patterns (June), 38-47. 


Two experiments were conducted to investigate the effect of prior 
beliefs on consumers’ information search strategies in estimating 
covariation relationships. Consumers were asked to sample four 
sets of products to determine whether price was related or unrelated 
to quality for each one. Those consumers who believed that price 
and quality are positively related elected to sample higher-priced 
products than consumers who believed that there is little relationship 
between price and quality. This effect was observed across products, 
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sources of prior beliefs (own experience or experimenter-manip- 
ulated), and costs of search. High search costs, however, also affected 
the average price of products picked for the search task, the range 
of prices sampled (Study 1), and the number of products chosen 
to decide whether price and quality were related (Study 2). These 
findings are discussed in terms of the process of covariation judg- 
ment persistence and consumer information search. 
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(LOV) and Values and Life Style (VALS) (Decem- 
ber), 405-409, (RB). 


This article compares and contrasts two methods of measuring 
consumer values: the List of Values (LOV) and Values and Life 
Style (VALS). LOV apparently has some advantages: it is in the 
public domain and it relates more closely to consumer behavior. 


KARDES, Frank R. (1986), Effects of Initial Product 


Judgments on Subsequent Memory-Based Judgments 
(Junej, 1-11. 


The present experiment investigates the degree to which initial 
stimulus-based judgments of a product influence subsequent 
memory-based judgments of that product. An interpolated judg- 
ment task was employed to lead respondents to make either positive 
or negative initial judgments about the target product. These early 
judgments influenced subsequent global memory-based judgments 
(the initial judgment effect). Moreover, purchase intentions were 
more highly correlated with global memory-based judgments than 
with recall for factual information. The dual coding theory of 
memory was used to explain the results. 


KOLETSKY, Susan see Folkes, Valerie S. (March 1987) 
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LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. and William O. BEARDEN 


(1986), Measurement and Structure of Kelley’s Co- 
variance Theory (September), 290-296. 


In prior attribution research on Kelley’s covariance theory, re- 
searchers have generally accepted the person-stimulus-circum- 
stance attribution taxonomy based upon covariation between con- 
textual variables (e.g., consistency) and “global” measures of at- 
tributions. This article examines the person-stimulus-circumstance 
taxonomy using both specific-item attribution measures and the 
more commonly used general-item measures. Factor-analysis results 
support the person-stimulus-circumstance typology. However, 
convergent and discriminan* analyses indicate that different con- 
cepts are being measured by the specific- and general-item measures 
when the research moves from one level of abstraction to another. 
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The Role of Imagery in Information Processing: Re- 
view and Extensions (March), 473-491. 


Mental imagery is receiving increased attention in consumer be- 
havior theory and research. This erticle describes imagery, char- 
acterizing it as a processing mode in which multisensory information 
is represented in a gestalt form in working memory, and discusses 
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research on the unique effects of imagery at low levels of cognitive 
elaboration. It specifies researchable propositions for the relationship 
between high elaboration imagery processing and consumer choice 
and consumption behaviors. Finally, it reviews specific methods 
for studying imagery. 


MACKENZIE, Scott B. (1986), The Role of Attention in 


Mediating the Effect of Advertising on Attribute Im- 
portance (September), 174-195. 


Two experiments were designed to test the hypothesis that the 
amount of attention drawn to an attribute by an advertisement 
mediates the effect of advertising on attribute importance. The 
first experiment manipulated the amount of attention given to an 
attribute in an advertisement and found this to have an impact 
on the importance of the attribute. The second experiment ma- 
nipulated the concreteness of an advertisement’s copy mentioning 
the attribute, the relevance of the ad’s picture, ar. | the number of 
repetitions of the ad, and found that attention mediated the impact 
of textual concreteness on attribute importance, but that picture 
relevance and repetition were not related to attention or importance. 


MAUSER, Gary A. see Hutton, R. Bruce (December 


1986) 


McCCRACKEN, Grant (1986), Culture and Consumption: 


A Theoretical Account of the Structure and Move- 
ment of the Cultural Meaning of Consumer Goods 
(June), 71-84. 


Cultural meaning in a consumer society moves ceaselessly from 
one location to another. In the usual trajectory, cultural meaning 
moves first from the culturally constituted world to consumer 
goods and then from these goods to the individual consumer. 
Several instruments are responsible for this movement: advertising, 
the fashion system, and four consumption rituals. This article 
analyzes the movement of cultural meaning theoretically, showing 


both where cultural meaning is resident in the contemporary North 
American consumer system and the means by which this meaning 
is transferred from one location in this system to another. 


METCALF, Barbara L. see Russo, J. Edward (June 1986) 
MICK, David Glen (1986), Consumer Research and Se- 


miotics: Exploring the Morphology of Signs, Symbols, 
and Significance (September), 196-213. 


The importance of signs and symbols has been widely recognized, 
but only a handful of consumer researchers have developed theory 
and research programs based on semiotics, the doctrine of signs. 
This article outlines the emergence and principal perspectives of 
semiotics and then discusses its applications and implications for 
consumer research. Among its strengths, semiotics positions 
meaning at the nucleus of consumer behavior, provides a rich 
metalanguage for semiotic consumer research, and recommends 
a multi-paradigm philosophy of science. 


MILLIMAN, Ronald E. (1986), The Influence of Back- 


ground Music on the Behavior of Restaurant Patrons 
(September), 286-289, (RB). 


This paper will critically review the limited literature available on 
the topic and present an empirical study that examines the effect 
of background music on the behavior of restaurant customers. It 
was found that music tempo variations can significantly affect 
purchases, length of stay, and other variables examined. 
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and Visual Components of Advertisements on Brand 
Attitudes and Attitude Toward the Advertisement 
(June), 12-24. 


This article presents the results of a study designed to obtain a 
better understanding of the effects of using valenced visual infor- 
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mation in advertising. In the study, subjects saw advertisements 
for hypothetical products that contained affect-laden photographs 
with different valences (Picture Type Manipulation). The results 
indicate that the affect-laden photographs had an effect on both 
attitude toward the advertisement (4,,) and brand attitudes; how- 
ever, no differences were found in the product attribute beliefs 
that were formed. Photographs that were evaluated positively cre- 
ated more favorable attitudes toward the advertisements and brand 
attitudes, whereas the reverse was true for photographs that were 
evaluated negatively. The results of an analysis of covariance in- 
dicate that the inclusion of both the predicted attitude from struc- 
tured scales (> 2b;,e;) and elicited beliefs did not eliminate all the 
reliable Picture Type effects on brand attitudes; however, the in- 
clusion of A, did eliminate these effects. In addition, A,, was 
found to affect brand attitudes for advertisements that contain 
only copy, and evidence is presented that A,, and brand attitudes 
are separate hypothetical constructs. Finally, a Dual Component 
model is presented to explain the effects of visual and verbal in- 
formation in advertisements. 
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Kanchana THAMODARAN (1986), Time 
Compression, Response Opportunity, and Persuasion 
(June), 85-99. 


The effects of time-compressed advertising on attention allocation 
and attitudinal judgments were examined. The results of a series 
of experiments indicate that compressed ads: (1) capture less at- 
tention, (2) evoke fewer cognitive responses to the advertising 
claims, and (3) attenuate the effects of message quality and enhance 
the effects of source credibility on brand attitude judgments. These 
results generally support the hypothesis that time compression 
influences the persuasiveness of an appeal by disrupting cognitive 
elaboration. 
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PETROSHIUS, Susan M. and Kent B. MONROE (1987), 


Effect of Product-Line Pricing Characteristics on 
Product Evaluations (March), 511-519. 


Examining the issue of product-line pricing from a behavioral 
perspective, this article reports an investigation of the relationship 
between the price structure of a product line and consumers’ eval- 
uations of a product model within the line. A 2 X 2 x 4 factorial 
design utiliz:1g multiple dependent variables was conducted and 
replicated to test hypotheses derived from behavioral research. 
Results indicate that while the price characteristics of a product 
line influence consumer evaluations of a product model within 
the line, the price characteristics do not operate independently; 
rather, they interact. Further, the research suggests that several 
dependent variables that are usually considered separately in price 
research are actually dimensions of similar constructs. 
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David W. STEWART (1987), Toward Understand- 
ing the Attraction Effect: The Implications of Product 
Stimulus Meaningfulness and Familiarity (March), 
520-533. 


The attraction effect refers to an inferior product’s ability to increase 
the attractiveness of another alternative when the inferior product 
is added to a choice set. This article examines potential explanations 
for the attraction effect and its boundary conditions. The article 
reports several empirical investigations and suggests that the at- 
traction effect may be moderated by such variables as stimulus 
meaningfulness and familiarity with the product category. The 
implications are relevant to research on context effects in consumer 
choice. 
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the New Wears Off: The Temporal Context of Prod- 
uct Involvement (September), 280-285, (RB). 


While product involvement has been identified as a significant 
variable in consumer behavior, the precise nature of such involve- 
ment is still aot well understood. The study reported here utilizes 
a longitudinal design to provide evidence for the notion that there 
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